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I 


Immanuel Kant’s (1724-1804) evaluation of the art of music,? in 
comparison to other arts, is peculiar and requires a special notice. In his 
opinion the arts of speech such as rhetoric and poetry are free play of imagi- 
nation. He calls visual arts as formative arts and further subdivides these 
as (i) the arts of sensuous truth or plastic arts such as sculpture and archi- 
tecture; and (2) the art of sensuous semblance, that is painting. As regards 
painting; Kant has something more to say. He characterizes painting as 
the art of the beautiful play of sensations, associated with sight. Similarly, 
he thinks that the art of the beautiful play of sensations associated with 
hearing (of tone or sound) is music. 


Thus starts Kant’s “‘critique of aesthetic judgement” regarding the art 
of music. He cannot confidently assert whether colour or tone are merely 
agreeable sensations, or they are in themselves beautiful sensations. But 
he thinks that in being estimated aesthetically, they convey a delight in their 
form. He is aware of the scientific fact of physics that the velocity of the 
vibrations of light, and of sound, must have a role in the arts of painting and 
music respectively. Besides, he proposes to take into account the mathe- 
matical character of the proportions of the vibrations of tones in music 
and the effect of those vibrating moments upon the elastic parts of our body. 


When the quality of music produces just an agreeable sensation, Kant 
calls it an aggreeable art. But, when the aesthetic quality of music can be 
interpreted as the beautiful play of sensations, then and then only, music 
can be termed a fine art. 


Despite categorization of different fine arts for the sake of methodo- 
logical study, Kant estimates their obvious and composite combinations 
also. Poetry is combined with music in a song, this again may be combined 
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with a theatrical presentation in an opera. The auditorial sensations in a 
piece of music may be artistically combined with the visual sensations in 
the play of the figures in a dance performance. A drama may include all the 
arts of hearing and seeing, and so on. 


In the judgement of Kant, poetry holds the first rank among all the 
arts by virtue of its freedom of imagination and its wealth of thought etc. 
Such is the judgement of Lessing also as found in his Laocoon. 


The second position is that of the art of tone, that is, music. In 
comparison to poetry, it expresses itself by means of mere sensations without 
concepts and leaves behind no food for reflection of thoughts. Still music 
moves the mind more diversely. In spite of being transient, it has an intenser 
effect. In Kant’s view, music is more a matter of enjoyment than of culture. 
Its effect is caused by a more or Jess mechanical association. It is less 
associated with reason than any other fine art. Yet, its charm admits of 
universal communication. Just like Herbert Spencer, Kant also thinks that 
music is a language, a language of the affections, communicable from the 
performer to the listener, through the law of association. But the aesthetic 
ideas inherent in a piece of music are not concepts or determinate thoughts. 
The form of the arrangement of musical sensations comprising harmony 
and melody expresses the aesthetic idea of an integral whole of an unspeak- 
able wealth of human self and that sonorous wealth itself is the affection in 
a piece. Thereafter, it is a matter of taste which constitutes the judgement of 
an individual. Yet, mathematics has a certain role inthe charm and move- 
ment of human psyche produced by music. 


Comparing music with other formative arts, Kant pronounces— 
“Music advances from sensations to indefinite ideas: formative art from 
definite ideas to sensations.”® Music passes from organic sensation to 
aesthetic ideas. 


In this perspective it may be compared with jest or laughter where 
the play sets out from thoughts and seeking sensuous expression engage 
the activity of the body by stirring the intestines and the diaphragm. 


Il 


Hegel, whose full name is Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), 
devotes to the discourse of music more than Kant does. Hegel’s lectures on 
Aesthetics and fine arts have been published after his death, mainly from the 
transcriptions made by some members of his audience. In recent years T.M. 
Knox, the Emeritus Fellow, has translated them into English and published 
in two volumes.? 


Hegel thinks in the first instance that music is romantic art and no 
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kind of objectivity enters into its sensuous element, that is sonorous sound, 
in its mode of expression and communication. Sonorous sounds or notes 
have no spatial figure. Musical elements are ever-passing and unstable in 
character as these arise and vanish in the ether. This kind of obliteration 
makes music romantic. The form and content of music are subjective in 
character and communicate the inner life. The sensuous material in music 
vibrates in itself and always is in movement. This vibration and dynamicity 
constitute the life and spirit of music. 


As music relinquishes and obliterates the external form of perceptible 
visibility, it remains fully on the basis of the sense of hearing. According 
to Hegel; sight and hearing are theoretical senses as opposed to practical 
ones having direct biological infatuation. Hearing again is much more 
ideal than sight in this respect of practical separatedness and detachment. 
Music can express the object-free inner life or the abstract subjectivity. 
That is why he says—“the chief task of music consists in making resound, 
not the objective world itself, but on the contrary, the manner in which the 
inmost self is moved to the depths of its personality and conscious soul.” 


The effect of music is also the same. It directly addresses the soul. 
Pure music leads us to object-free inwardness. Music has an obvious mean- 
ing, but the meaning cannot be stated otherwise than its performance. As 
opposed to the case of music, the content of visual arts and literature can 
be explained. The undefined meaning of music can be detected when it is 
associated with the ideas of an opera or with the words of a song. 


Hegel compares music and achitecture as art-forms, Let us quote a 
little portion from his discourse— 


“Architecture takes heavy visible masses in their peaceful juxtaposi- 
tion.and external spatial shape; whereas music takes the soul of tone, 
working itself free from spatial matter, in the qualitative differences 
of sound and in the movement of the everrolling stream of time. Thus 
the works of the two arts belong to two quite different spheres of the 
spirit, for architecture erects its colossal buildings to endure in symbolic 
forms to be looked at from outside; but the world of sounds; quickly 
rustling away, is directly drawn by the ear into the inner life of the 
heart and harmonizes the soul with emotions in sympathy with it.”* 


Again, comparing music with painting and sculpture; Hegel says that 
while painting and sculpture have a readymade subject-matter, music is 
free from one; and in this logic music is architectonic in character, 4 
construction on its own account, having no compulsive responsibility of 
presenting or representing a particular subject-matter. 


Now, let us study. Hegel’s observations regarding the comparisoo 
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between poetry and music. Both may be based on sound. But in poetry, 
sound is not elicited from tuneful instruments or voices. Actually, tune 
plays a least part in poetry. The articulated tone of the human organ of 
speech is degraded into mere signs—signs of ideas, feelings and thoughts— 
in words and sentences, meaningless in themselves. Whereas, regarding music 
Hegel argues— 


“music does not make sound subservient to speech but takes sound 
independently as its medium; so that sound, just as sound, is treated 
as an end in itself. In this way, since the range of sound is not to serve 
as a sign, it can enter in this liberation into a mode of configuration 
in which its own form, i.e.; artistic note-formation, can become its 
essential end.’’¢ 


On this ground, music may be regarded as a universal language though 
the character of note-formation differs from culture to culture. 


But, the assignment of music differs when it is pure from when it is 
associated with words and ideas. In Hegel’s words— 


“The difficult task assigned to music is to make this inwardly veiled 
life and energy echo on its own account in notes, or to add to the 
words and ideas expressed, and to immerse ideas into this element of 
sound, in order to produce them anew for feeling and sympathy.”’” 


Human voice as an interjection, as a cry of pain, as a sigh or Jaugh 
may be the most lively expression of the states of soul. It may be; according 
to Herbert Spencer, the starting point of music. Still this is not music. In 
music human soul is expressed through tone-relationship, an animated 
form deprived of crude expression. All nuances of cheerfulness; serenity, 
anxiety, misery, mourning, longing; awe, worship, love etc. may or may not 
be the sphere of musical expression; and even when they are so, there must 
be a kind of total abstraction from crude objectivity, so that the musical 
character must not be fettered. 


The case is a bit otherwise when music is Jinked with poetry. Music 
cannot give an external illustration to ideas and thoughts as consciously 
apprehended by us. Only the simple essences of ideas and thoughts, may 
be, their dynamic qualities, along with the artistic note-relationships in 
sonorous dynamicity, create the spirit of a song. The spirit of a poem is 
independent of the sound of its recitation when one enjoys the poem mutely. 
In a song, music is the essential element. 


The effect of music, according to Hegel, proceeds not to the intellectual 
realm but to the movement of heart and inner self in a abstract way. Music, 
in accordance with the quality of its content-form, and simultaneously in 
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accordance with the aptitude and temperament of the listener;-may have 
varied kinds of effect such as emotional, sensuous, melodious, harmonic, 
rhythmic, intellectual, joyous, pangful, devotional, partiotic, erotic and so 
on. Yet, the peculiar power of music is elemental, that is to say, it consists 
of the element of sonorous sound of music.® 


As opposed to spatial art, music is a time art and time is its basic 
requirement. Music fills the emptiness of a particular duration of time. 
It involves the subjective feeling both of the performer and the listener and 
thereby acquires a subjective unity. But it totally negates any juxtaposition 
in space. This is termed by Hegel as the “negative unity’? of music. 


As time is ever-flowing, music is also ever-flowing. It passes from one 
“now” to the infinite successive “now’’-s and ultimately melts up in 
intangible ether. Therefore, the art of music is termed by Hegel as “‘negative 
activity,”’!° i.e. a negative sort of externality. A space art has spatial juxta- 
position, but the time art music has not temporal juxtaposition. The positive 
effect of music is that the artistic figuration of sonorous notes, rhythm and 
movement sets human self in motion. Notes, when studied theoretically, 
may seem technical. But music, whether vocal or instrumental, is spiritual 
in nature as it is created and enjoyed by the spirit of man. 


A single note may be animated by feeling and become the expression 
of it. But music as a whole is constituted by the relationship and inter- 
connection of notes—the relationship of succession, in melody and that of 
concordance; in harmony. Fragmentary notes may have their sources in 
nature, but this artistic relationship is the achievement of art. Yet, what 
constitutes the basis of music is perfectly mathematical, scientific and so, 
akin to genuinely natural object by virtue of its intrinsic numerical propor- 
tions. On this point, music is analogous to architecture, only with the 
difference that the former is a time art and the latter one is of space. 


One may argue that music is a space art as it is created by man either 
through voice or through instruments, which are after all spatial entities 
having all the three dimensions. Hegel’s counter-argument is ready. He 
says— 


“music can produce notes only by making a body existing in space 
tremble and setting it in vibratory motion. These vibrations belong 
to art only in the sense of following one another, and so the sensuous 
material enters music not with its spatial form but only with the 
temporal duration of its movement. ...music however does not adopt 
movement as it occurs in space, and therefore there is left for its 
Configuration only the time in which the vibration of the body occurs.” 


But the configuration is not of time, but of notes in the perspectiv® 
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of the unbroken series of coming up and passing away of the points of time. 
These points are brought into regularity by means of rhythm. The vanishing 
and renewal of points of musical time is never indeterminate continuity of 
unpunctuated duration, but a sonorous and rhythmic flow. The uniformity 
of musical bars and beats may be compared to that of the architectural 
design easily recognizable through the columns, doors, windows etc. for 
their regularity of gap and placement. But, Hegel thinks that the uniformity 
of beats and bars pertain neither to time nor to the notes, it rather belongs 
solely to the human self. The uniformity is inserted into musical time by 
the self for its own enjoyment. This abstract identity of unity as such does 
not exist in nature. 


Hegel is a sincere admirer of the vocal music. According to his observa- 
tions and likings the human voice is the freest and the most perfect instru- 
ment, which unites in itself the qualities of both wind and string instruments 
because in the human voice a column of air vibrates for note-production 
and through the vocal muscles there comes into play the principle of tightly 
stretched strings.* Consequently the musical voice can be perfectly 
synchronized with both wind and string instruments. Besides, the human 
voice is the direct expression of the soul itself. Of course, the voice must 
be made so perfect as to produce the perfect note without any kind of 
unwanted noise. 


Hegel studies sincerely the scale or the series of notes and in the midst 
of the scale the basic determinant or the key-note, the dominant fifth, the 
mediant third and the other notes along with their inter-relations. 


The science of harmony is the achievement of the western music on 
the basis of the essential laws of the world of notes, yet, according to Hegel’s 
realization the free sounding of the soul in the world of the art of music 
can be had only in melody.’® 


Regarding the discussion of the subject-matter of music, Hegel clings 
neither to the autonomous nor to the heteronomous theory of musical 
aesthetics. The case of vocal music is undebatable, for “‘in singing, the voice 
- speaks words which give us the idea of a specific subject-matter.’’"4 Besides, 
the general character of music is that it must express the inner life. This 
is Hegel’s firm belief. Music, to him, is the inner life resounded in notes, 
a bit explicity in the church music, lyrical music and dramatic music; and 
in an abstract and general manner in independent instrumental music, 
unhampered by any text. What is called the independent music by Hegel 
has been termed pure music or absolute music in later days. This very 
independence or purity or absoluteness gave rise to the aesthetic problem 
regarding the tug-of-war between autonomy and heteronomy, between 
absolutism and referentialism. But this is not the place to deal with it. 
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Lastly, Hegel explains the role of the executant artist. His virtuosity 
must reach the culminating point to enjoy “the topmost peak of musical 
vitality”.1> Yet, the peak of enjoyment is just “like a flash of lightning”.** 
The most momentary fusion of the inner conception and the artistic execu- 
tion of a genius can bring forth such a sonorous flash. 


W 


Arthur Schopenhauer’s (1788-1860) principal work, The World as 
Will and Idea’ (1844) contains a considerable discourse on the philosophy 
of music and grasps some important and newer points of musical aesthetics. 
He clearly differentiates music from all other arts, because in music he 
does not recognise “the copy of repitition of any Idea of existence in the 
world’”?8, which is the basis of any other art than music. Yet he recognises 
music as a great and exceedingly noble art and he believes that its effect on 
the inmost nature of man is so powerful that this effect surpasses even that 
of the perceptible world. Music is a perfectly universal language according 
to Schopenhauer. He refers to Leibnitz,}* who had considered its form as 
its immediate external significance. Schopenhauer attributes to music a far 
more deep significance, connected with the inmost nature of the world and 
our own self. Only form cannot bear the total significance. The aesthetic 
effect of music is stronger, quicker, more necessary and infallible than that 
of any other art. 


Schopenhauer admits of the mimesis theory propounded by Plato, 
but in a characteristic way in the case of music. According to Schopenhauer 
all the arts except music objectify the “will” indirectly only by means of 
the “Ideas”, since the world is only the manifestation of multiple ideas. 
As regards the art of music, it is the copy of an original which can never 
itself be directly presented as idea. In short, music is entirely independent 
of the phenomenal world. Music ignores the phenomenal world, which 
cannot be said about the other arts. Let us quote a bit from Schopenhaver— 


“Music is as direct an objectification and copy of the whole will as 
the world itself, may, even as the Ideas, whose multiplied manifesta- 
tion constitutes the world of individual things. Music is thus by no 
means like the other arts, the copy of the Ideas, but the copy of the 
will itself, whose objectivity the Ideas are. This is why the effect of 
music is so much more powerful and penetrating than that of the 
other arts, for they speak only of shadows, but it speaks of the thing 
itself. Since, however, it is the same will which objectifies itself both 
in the Ideas and in music; though in quite different ways, there must 
be, not indeed a direct likeness, but yet a parallel, an analogy, between 
music and the Ideas whose manifestation in multiplicity and incom- 
pleteness is the visible world.’’?° ? 
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Analogy may not be counted as argument. But it can reveal some 
truth otherwise inexplicable. 


The deepest tones in the bass are analogized by Schopenhauer as 
the lowest grades of the objectification of will. There is a limit of depth, 
beneath which no sound is audible. This corresponds to the fact that a 
matter cannot be perceived without form and quality. The low notes are 
the supporters of the high notes. The low notes are; as if, the masses, of 
unorganised minerals beneath the earth and the high ones refer to the world 
of plants, animals and man. The successive intervals are parallel to the 
grades of the objectification of will and the grades of species in nature. The 
impure discords, producing no definite interval, are as if the monstrous 
abortions produced by beasts of two species. Harmony, whether close or 
extended; is the manocuvring of the notes from the lowest to the highest 


degrees. 


“Melody”, on the other hand, according to Schopenhauer, “has 
significant intentional connection from beginning to end.’’*? Melody records 
the secret history of human feelings and passions. Human will strives, is 
satisfied, and strives again. Human passions move from wish to satisfaction, 
from satisfaction to newer wishes and so on. Melody expresses such multi- 
farious efforts of will. Satisfaction is expressed by return to the key-note. 
Tension of mind or languor is expressed by a delay of this return. Quick 
melodies depict cheerful moods and sadness can be depicted by slow ones. 
Quick dance-music represents only the easily-attained shallow pleasures. 
The change of half a tone, e.g., the use of the minor third instead of the 
major, can produce an anxious feeling. Thus there are infinite possibilities 
of melodies corresponding to inexhaustible transitions of human will. 


About such analogies, Schopenhauer tactfully points out that “music 
has no direct, but merely an indirect relation to them, for it never expresses 
the phenomenon, but only the inner nature, the in-itself of all phenomena, 
the will itself.’’?? Despite the lack of clear resemblance a distinct parallelism 


can be realized. 


Music is a universal language and its universality is not of abstraction 
but of definiteness. It resembles geometrical figures, which are universal, 
definite and perceptible forms of various possible objects of experiences. 
This is also an analogy only to express certain inherent truth. In short, 
music exhibits itself ‘tas the metaphysical to everything physical in the world, 
and the thing-in-itself to every phenomenon.”*? 


Music and the phenomenal world are, as if, two different expressions 
of the same thing, on the basis of which the analogy is possible; and that 
is why music makes every scene of the real life and of the phenomenal 
world appear with deeper significance. Of course, a particular scene of 
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human life, set to the universal language of music, is never bound to it with 
stringent factual necessity. Their relationship is based on the common “will”, 
inherent in both. Therein lies the unutterable depth of music. The essence 
of tones is the homogeneous material of the universal language, music. 
Melody enters into harmony as integral part and the whole music stands 
for the unity in diversity in the phenomenal world of man and nature. 


Just as the highest ideal of perfection can never be attained in human 
life, so also “‘all possible music deviates from perfect purity’”’.*4 Schopenhauer 
refers to the placement of notes and formation of a perfect scale. The 
equally tempered scale is artificial to some extent and it has been attained 
through age-old trial and error of the placement of notes. Every system of 
scale-formation has to try hard to conceal the discords. “‘A complete, pure, 
harmonious system of tones is not only physically but arithmatically impossi- 
ble.’’*> Yet, even through this imperfect system music achieves its highest 
result. [t is similarly possible in human life also. 


In the composite mixture of poetry and music in song, Schopenhauer 
counts superiority of music. In the perspective of the art of vocal music, 
Schopenhauer observes that “‘the human voice is originally and essentially 
nothing else than a modified tone, just like that of an instrument.”*® We may 
remember that Hegel also argues alike upto this. But Schopenhaur further 
thinks that though the same organ is simultaneously a musical instrument 
and the organ of speech, “the words are and remain for the music a foreign 
addition, of subordinate value.’”*? The relationship of music to words is that 
of the universal to the particular. Yet, their union is welcome because this 
is the way by which our most direct and most indirect ways of knowing 
are called into play, direct will comes into contact with indirect idea. After 
all, music is an independent art, far from being a mere accessory to poetry. 
That is why a single melodic composition can be suitable to diverse verses. 
The universal can join various particular expressions. 


The metaphysical side of music is not arbitrary. It has rather a sound 
basis of the physical aspects of music. All the notes of the octave have a 
rational relation to one another. The said relation depends on their res- 
pective vibrations. Coincidence of vibrations produces consonance, as 
apposed to dissonance resulted from irrational relation of vibrations. This 
can be proved by mathematics. Yet, comprehensibility of music requires no 
concept of mathematics, only because there is a direct relationship between 
the movements of music and those of human will. Our heart or will is also 
like a resonating string. Physics gives rise to metaphysics. 


Rhythm comes from the relative duration of the notes and pitch 
depends on the relative ‘rapidity of the vibrations of the notes. Rhythm 
‘is in time what symmetry is in space. Thus architecture and music can be 
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compared to each other. There is a popular metaphorical uttering—“archi- 
tecture is frozen music.”’?8 


Though music as a whole; along with its aspects of melody, harmony 
and rhythm, is based on strict science and mathematics, it has already bcen 
said that accurate calculation is quite impossible in the determination of 
the notes. There is another problem in tackling a suitable octave. When 
the key-note is changed, the melodic and the harmonic value of all the 
notes are changed. As a result a note may be the seventh in an octave, 
sixth in another, fifth in some other, fourth in the next and so on. That is 
why Schopenhauer observes— 


“the notes of the scale are analogous to actors, who must assume now 
. . . 2 
One role, now another, while their person remains the same.’”*® 


Yet we may conclude, apart from Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, 
that life is not a tale told by an idiot and despite the imperfections of life 
and music, they are not full of sound and fury. Art subdues the non-apparent 
impurities. Life and music both are arts. Will, tonally objectified, takes the 
animated form of music. After all, music is made by man and for man. 


IV 


Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer, the three German titans in chrono- 
logical succession in the ocean of philosophy, amply contribute to the realm 
of musical aesthetics. Their discourses are meant not for western music 
only, but for the art of music in general. So each point of their discussion, 
except that on harmony; may be applicable to Indian music also. 


The basis of their thoughts on music is on the ground of the science of 
Sound. They know that the philosophy of music should not be arbitrary 
but should be founded on the numerical proportions of the vibrations of 
notes, the common principles of the world-music. 


Each of the three titans believes that the language (in the sense of 
communicability) of music is universal. None of them is mere chauvinistic 
art-critic. 


The comparative study of arts, done by Kant, has been advanced to 
some details by his followers, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer 
Openly admits that his philosophy is founded on that of Kant.* Yet, every 
reader would say that his World as Will and Idea is original in character, 
Producing newer findings. 


Anyhow or other Schopenhauer cannot stand Hegel. It is mysterious 
why Schopenhauer makes personal attacks on Hegel. Insteed of criticizing 
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Hegel’s doctrines in an academic manner, he passes the abusive remarks 
like “Hegel, that intellectual Caliban’, “the nonsense of Hegelism”™ ete, 
Not only Hegel, but also the university Professors of philosophy of his 
times are his target of evil criticism. However, in this short article I shall 
not elaborate the matter any more. Neither does it tally with the aim of the 
present essay. 


While comparing the characteristics of different arts, especially those 
of poetry and music, Kant and Hegel think that poetry is superior to music 
for its freedom of thought. Schopenhauer, on the contrary, argues that 
music, being the direct objectification of will, is superior to poetry. More- 
over, he categorically differentiates music from other arts on this very 
ground. Regarding pure music, what Kant calls the beautiful play of audi- 
torial sensations without concepts; what Hegel calls the expression of 
object-free inner life or abstract subjectivity, has been exposed by Schopen- 
hauer as the direct objectification of will bereft of any subordinate idea as 
expressed in other arts. 


Schopenhauer excels his formers by virtue of his observations on 
the analogy of music and human life, and thereby, on the parallelism of the 
two. 


Actually, life and music are not only parallel to each other, they are 
essentially complementary to each other. Therein lies the total aesthetic 
value of music. 
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